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THE ELEPHANT. 


, 
Or all the animale @ which we are acquainted, 
the elephant is, next to man, the most sagacious. 
The dog, the horse, and some others, are equally 
docile, and perhaps still more submifsive to man ; 
but none of them discover such strong indications of 
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memory, and the power of connecting causes with 
events, which we. cal} reasoning, as the elephant. 
Hence it is not only suseeptible of kindnefs and af- 
fection to the person who feeds and cares for it, and 
of immediate resentment against those who injure 
it ; but it has also the faculty of retaining the sense 
of injury for a long time, and of seemingly contri- 
ving plans for being revenged, and executing these 
with much qunning and sagacity at a distant period. 
On aceount of these qualities, not lefs than because 
of its great strength, the elephant has long been the 
favourite domesticated animal among the monarchs 
of those countries where it is a native. 

The elephant, when tamed, on account of its great 
size, and the vast quantity ef food it consumes, is 
too expensive for private individuals; and is, there- 
fore, in a great measyré an attendant of royalty, and 
the most unequivocal badge of dignity and state in 
eastern nations, It has been for time immemorial 
also employed in war ; and in‘old times the Asiatic 
princes ased to indicate the foree of armies, by the 
number of elephants each could bring into the field, 
in the same manner as the maritime nations in En- 
rope now: estimate their power by the number of 
thips of war they can fit out for sea. They were, 
indeed, in those days, a kind of moving fortrefses, 
which, for many ages, could only be resisted by 
more powerful fortifications of the same sort. It 
.was only after the Greeks and Romans came to con- 
tend for power with the princes of Asia and Africa, 
that it was discovered that even the enormous 
strength of these animals was not proof against the 
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power ef men acquainted with the best modes of 
thilitary tactics. They were long, however, em- 
ployed in the armies both of Carthage and of Rome. 
But in modérn times their use has been entirely 
laid aside in battle, where European forces can be 
brought into the field; and they are now employed 
only for parade, or as beasts of burden, which in 
the warmer climates are peculiarly commiodious; 
and where provender can be found in abundance, ex~ 
tremely useful attendants ef an army. During the 
war just now concluded with Tippoo Saib, lord 
Cornwallis eniployed elephants for transporting his 
artillery up the Gauts, without which, I have been 
afsured, he would have found great difficulty in ac- 
complifhing the object of his withes. 

. The elephant is a huge, unwieldy, uncouth look~ 
ing animal, which, if we had not been acquainted 
with its rare qualities, all mankind would have cal- 
led ugly. Its immense ears, its huge tufks, its flex- 
ible proboscis, which may be writhed into an infi- 
nite variety of forms, its thick clumsy legs, and 
small eyes, all contribute to render this aninial a 
striking object to those who behold it, even indepen- 
dent of its size; but when taken altogether, it is 
so unlike to what we call elegant in other creatures, 
that it could only have been viewed as an object of 
terror or disgust. 

The works of God are wonderfully varied; and 
the same objects are attained by means so very difsi- 
milar, as to afford a perpetual source of wonder and 
of admiration to the contemplative mind. The power 
of animals, in a good measure, depends on the struc- 
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ture of those members of the body they can employ 
as tools for effecting its purposes ; and it has long 
ago been justly observed, that the Suman hand is a 
tool of the most admirable construction, which, un- 
der the guidance of reason, has enabled man to effect 
those wonderful things he has atchieved. The paw 
of the lion, and others of the cat kind, which admits 
of being expanded and contracted like the human 
hand, gives to these animals a tremendous power, 
which is exerted for no other purpose but to destroy. 
The trunk, or proboscis, of the elephant, is a mem~- 
ber, which, to all appearance, could be of little use 
for grasping small objects, or ‘effecting any useful 
purpose ; yet it is so admirably constructed, by 
means of flexible cartilages and muscles, and is en- 
dowed at the same time with such sensibility and 
strength, as to be capable of being employed for ma- 
ny uses, that we could not, without experience, 
have believed pofsible. With its point it can grasp - 
even very small objects, with wonderful pliability ; ; 
and by its power of being contracted or dilated, turn- 
ed upwards or downwards, or in any other directi- 
on, at will, it is capable of being employed by that 
animal for much the same purposes as the human 
hand by man ; and what seems still more extraordi- 
‘nary, notwithstanding its great flexibility and sensi- 
bility, it is so little susceptible of pain in that mem- 
ber, that it is employed as a tool for striking and 
chastising any object-of its resentment with great 
force, so as to be used instead of a rod of correction 
for most purposes, Tk 
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Though the elephant be easily tamed, and con- 
tracts a great familiarity and kindnefs for man, it 
can never be so thoroughly domesticated as to pro- 
create while in co:finement. All those that have e- 
ver been under the dominion of man have been 
bred in the desart, and catched by art. The va- 
rious devices that haye been employed for catching 
them, have been so often .re-told, in books of vari- 
ous desc“iptions, that it is needlefs to repeat them 
here. The tame elephants themselves have been 
found to be at all times the best agents for sub- 
duing the wild ones when first caught. 

The elephant is a native of Asia and Africa, and 
is not to be found in its natural state either in 
Europe or America. From the river S:negal to the 
Cape of Good Hope, they are met with in great 
numbers. In this extensive region, as they are 
more numerous than in any other part of the world, 
so are they lefs fearful of man. The savage inha- 
bitants of this dreary country, instead of attempting 
to subdue this powerful animal, and rendering it 
subservient to their necefsities, seem only desir- 
ous of avoiding its fury. In the internal parts of 
the country, which are uninhabited by man, they are 
found in large herds; but these are only at times 
seen by a few persons who venture a little into those 
inhospitable regions. Along the coasts, especially. 
near the European settlements, few are to be seen ; 
but the inhabitants there, allured by the gain they 
make by their tufks, are now become extremely ex- 
pert in fhooting them, and frequently make excur- 
sions into. the interior parts of the country, for the 
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sake of hunting such stragglers from the herd as 
may chance to fall in their way; but in this kind of 
enterprise the hunters run great rifks, and are there- 
fore obliged to act with much caution. In ap- 
proaching this animal, great care must be taken to 
steal upon him usuperceived. If the elephant dis-. 
cover his enemy near, he rufhes out, and endea- 
vours to kill him. One of these hunters being out 
upon a plain, under the fhelter of a few scattered 
thorn trees, thought he could be able to advance 
meat enough to fhoot an elephant that was at a 
little distance from him ; but he was discovered, 
pursued, and overtaken by the animal, which laid 
hold of him with his trunk, and beat him instantly 
to death. It is peculiarly dangerous to attack a fe. 
male ‘elephant while its young is along with it; 
for the affection between the parent and the young 
is so strong and reciprocal, that unlefs they be 
both killed, there is ne safety; for the survivor 
will never desert its fallen companion, but afsail 
the enemies with the utmost fury, till either itself 
or the hunters be killed. Mr Bruce relates a 
combat of this sort, in which the dam was fhot at 
the first by the hunters, and though the young 
Was so small as not to exceed the size of an afs, and 
had run away at first from fear ; yet on seeing its 
dam fall, it returned, and attacked the hunters 
with the. utmost fury, until it was at length thot 
dead by them. 

The height of the elephant at the Cape, is from 

twelve to fifteen feet. The female is lefs than the 
male, and her tufks do not grow to such a size, 
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The largest tufks weigh an hundred and fifty 
' pounds, and are usually sold to-the governor of the 
Cape, at the rate of a guilder per pound; so that a 
man may earn three hundred guilders at one thot; 
a strong inducement for running some rifk. The 
tufk is the only part of the elephant that is produc- 
tive of profit to the hunter. 

The eyes of the elephant are small; but they are 
lively, brilliant, and capable gf great exprefsien. 
His ears are large, and much longer in proportion to 
his body than those of the afs; they lie flat on the 
head, and are commonly pendulous; but hecan raise 
andjmove them with great facility, and frequently uses 
them as a fan~to cool himself. His hearing likewise 
is remarkably fine ; for he delights in the sound of 
musical instruments, and moves in cadence to the 
trumpet and tabor. These are four grinders in 
each jaw, closely united together, forming with the 
jaw bone one hard and compact body. The texture 
of the fkin is uneven, wrinkled, and knotty ; full of 
deep Sifsures, resembling the bark of an old tree, 
which run in all directions over its | It is 
of adeep tawny colour, approaching to black; the 
inside of the ear is of a faint fiefh colour. The 
legs resemble mafsy columns of fifteen or eighteen 
inches in diameter, and not exceeding four or five 
feet in height. The foot is fhort, and divided into 
five toes, covered with the fkin so as not be visible. 
To each toe there is affixed a nailor a hoof of 
horny substance, 

The trunk, or proboscis, is composed of mem- 
branes, nerves, and muscles; and is both an organ 
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‘ef feeling ‘and Gf mozion. The animal can nét 
‘only move and bend it, but can contract, lengthen, ; 
‘and turn it in every direction. The extremity of 
‘the trunk terminates in a protuberance, which 
“stretches out in the form of a finger, and pofsefses in 
a great degree the nicenefs and dexterity of that 
useful member. It is equally flexible, and as ca~ 
pable of laying hold of objects as the fingers of a man. 
With it he lifts rom the ground the smallest 
piece of money ; he selects herbs and flowers, aad 
pitks ‘them - up one by one; he uaties’ the knots of 
“ropes, opens and fhuts gates, ‘8c. With his trunk he 
grasps any body which it is applied to’so firmly, that 
“no force can tear it from his’ gripe. ‘It is eight feet 
‘long in an elephant of fourteen feet high, and five 
feet in circumference at the thickest part. The 
nostrils are situated at the extremity ; through 
which it draws in water by a strong suction, cither 
for the purpose of quenching its thirst, or of wath- 
ing and cooling itself, which it frequently does 
‘by , large quantity, part of which it carries 
to it@(mouth and drinks, and by elevating its trunk, 
‘allows the remainder to run over every part of its 
‘body. The mouth is situated directly under the 
trunk, from each side of which, project upwards, 
the two large tufks which are so valuable on ac« 
‘count of the ivory, of which substance ) “hey * en- 
tirely consist. ‘ 
Roots, herbs, leave’, and tender wood, are the or- 
dinary food of the elephant. He does not ruminate, 
and has but one stomach ; this want however is am- 


ply supplied by the magnitude and length of his 
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intestines, and particularly of the colon, which is 
from fifteen to twenty feet in length, and two or 
three in diameter. When one of them discovers a 
plentiful pasture, he calls to the others, and invites 
them to partake. As they require a great quantity 
of forage, they frequently change their pastures, and 
do incredible damage wherever they stray into cul- 
tivated grounds. On these occasions it is difficult 
to drive them off. They go in herds, nor is it easy 
to separate them. They generally act in concert, 
whether they attack, march, or fly. 

- The ordinary walk of the elephant is not quick- 
er than that of a horse; but when pufhed he af- 
sumes a kind of ambling pace, which in fleetnefs is 
equal to a gallop. He goes forward with ease; but 
it is with great difficulty he turns himself round ; 
and that not without taking a large circuit. It is 
generally in narrow and hollow places that the ne- 
groes attack him, and cut off his tail, which they va- 
lue above every other part of his body. He swims 
well, and is of great use in carrying baggage acrofs 
large rivers. When swimming he raises his long 
trunk above the surface of the water for the sake 
of respiration, every other part of his body being 
below. In this manner several of these animals 
swim together, and steer their course without dan- 
ger of running foul of each other. 

The elephant when tamed is gentle, obedient, 
and docile; patient of labour, and so attentive to the 
command of its governor, that a word or a look is 
sufficient to stimulate it to the most violent exer- 
tions. In India, where they were once employed in 
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launching fhips, one of them was directed to force a 
large vefsel into the water, which proving superior 
to its strength, the master in an angry tone cried 
out, ‘ Take away that lazy beast, and bring another 
in its place ;” the poor animal instantly redoubled 
its efforts, fractured its fkull, and died upen the 
spot. 

The conductor of the elephant is usually mounted 
upon its neck ; and sometimes makes use of a rod of 
iron fharpened at thé end, with which he urges the 
animal forward; but usually his voice alone is suf- 
ficient for that purpose. Its attachment to its keep- 
er is Very great; it knows his voice ; it receives his 
orders with attention, and executes them with eager- 
nefs, but without precipitation. All its motions are 
orderly, and seem to correspond with the dignity of 
its appearance, being grave, majestic, and cautious. 
It kneels down for the accommodation of those who 
mount upon its back, and its pliant trunk even af- 
sists them to ascend. It suffers itself to be harnefs- 
ed, and seems to have a pleasure in the finery of its 
trappings. They ate now used chiefly for the purpo- 
ses of labour or magnificent parade. 

The Indian princes in their travels are attended 
by hundreds of these animals. Some are employed 
to convey the ladies which compose the seraglio in 
latticed cages made for that purpose, and covered 
with branches of trees ; whilst others transport ims 
mense quantities of baggage, with which the sove- 
reigns of the east are always accompanied in’ their 
marches from one place to another. They are like« 
wise made use of as the dreadful instruments of ex. 
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ecuting condemned criminals; a tafk which they 
perform with great dexterity. At the word of com- 
mand they break the limbs of the criminal with 
their trunks; they sometimes trample him to death, 
or impale him on their enormous tufks, just as they 
are directed by their more barbarous keeper. 

Sometimes the elephant is employed like the an- 
cient gladiators at Rome, to fight with wild beasts 
in the Arena, for the purpose of affording amuse- 
ment to a luxurious court. The figure which is 
prefixed to this article represents a combat of this 
sort between an elephant and two tigers, copied 
from an Indian painting in the pofsefsion of Gilbert 
Innes of Stow, esq. which I am afsured is a faithful 
and spirited representation of that favourite amuse- 
ment, that is at present very common at the 
courts of India in seasons of great rejoicing. Two 
strong tigers are usually deemed a match for an ele- 
phant, and the mode ef attack of both animals is 
here very naturally characterised. 

The time of the gestation of the elephant is hi- 
therto but imperfectly known. Aristotle says it 
goes two years with young; which is the more like- 
ly, as the season of desire, in the male, returns but 
once in three years. The female produces but one 
young atatime. The young elephants are said to 
suck with their trunk, the teats of the female being 
situated between the fore legs. 

The elephant is thirty years in arriving at its full 
growth; and is said to live, even in a state of cap- 
tivity, to the age of an hundred and twenty, or an 
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hundred and thirty years. In a-state of freedom it 
is supposed to live much longer. 

The elephant will drink wine, and is fond of spi- 
rituous liquors. By fhewing hint a vefsel filled with 
arrack he is induced to exert the greatest efforts, 
and perform the most painful tafks, in hopes of re- 
ceiving it as a reward of his labour. To disappoint 
him is dangerous, as he seldom fails to be revenged. 
The following instance is given as a fact, and de~ 
serves to be recorded. An elephant, disappointed 
of its reward, out of revenge killed his cornac or 
governor. The poor man’s wife, who beheld the 
dreadful scene, took her two infants and threw them 
at the feet of the enraged animal, saying, ** Since 
you have slain my hufband take my life also as 
well as that of my children.” The elephant instant~- 
ly stopped, relented, and, as if stung with remorse, 
took the eldest boy in its trunk, placed him on its 
neck, adopted him for its cornac, and would never 
allow any other person to mount it. 

Many other facts, equally curious and interesting, 
might be quoted respecting this singular animal ; 
but those already cited are sufficient to fhow that 
the elephant is pofsefsed of faculties superior to 
those of any other animal, We must at the same 
time admire the beneficent order of that dispensati- 
on, which to an animal of such unequalled powers 
has added a disposition so mild and tractable. What 
ravages might we not expect from the prodigious 
strength of the elephant if combined with the fierce. 


nefs and rapacity of the tiger ! 
) 
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Continued from p. 122. 


* * * © Cerramy custome is most perfect when 
it beginneth in young years. 

All the principia or seminal germs of our facul- 
ties, and propensenefs to vertue or vice, are contained 
in the infant mind; and it is by edacatio, or the 
drawing out of those that are good and useful, that 
man is perfected, and is made to be useful and hap- 
Py: 

In mere babes we see a wonderful desire of act- 
ing and stirring, which if a sound state of body 
continueth, increaseth continually in what relateth 
to the satisfaction of curiosity, a principle in our 
nature which with the power of reflex contemplati- 
on and comparison of thoughts, seemeth to be the 
great charter of the pre-eminence of man over the 
beasts of the field. 

The grand canon therefore in the art of life, next 
to the preservation of health, must be, “* that by 
obtaining and preserving the habits of industry, the 
grand evils of the world are either lefsened, or alto- 
gether evited. 

Let this be dilligently noted by parents and 
others who have the care of humane offspring. 
For late learners cannot so well take the plie, ex- 
cept it be in some minds that have not suffered 
themselves to fix, but have kept themselves open and 
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prepared to receive continuall amendment, which is 
exceeding rare. 

But if the force of custome, simple and separate, 
be great, the force of custome, copulate, and conjoyn- 
ed, and collegiate, is far greater; for there ex~ 
ample teacheth, company comforteth, emulation 
quickeneth, glory raiseth, so as in such places the 
force of custome is in his exaltation. Certainly the 
great multiplication of vertues upon humane nature 
resteth upon societies well ordained and discipli- 
ned. For commonwealths and good governments 
doe nourifh vertue grown, but doe not much mend 
the seeds. But the miserie is, that the most ef. 
fectuall means are now applied to the end least to 
be desired. 

Now this second rule of our art of life is to be 
applied, as in the art of a cunning hufbandman or 
horticulturist in fostering the seeds of useful indus- 
try, and eradicating the filthy weeds of idlenefs. 

Most part of men are early placed in the tram. 
mels of a trade or businefs, so that they need not 
to grope about for a choice of daily function, yet 
there are daily and continuall allurements to idle-~ 
nefs, so that it behoves a man to stand like a watch- 
ful sentry against this dangerous enemy. Vacant 
hours employed in the pursuit of some pleasing 
study that is somehow connected with excellency in 
bis particular profe/sion, is what was greatly recom- 
mended by Erasmus, and is good for men that are 
able to reach it. 

Innocent recreations of archery or the like, that 
chear the spirits without hurting the mind, and 
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that strengthen the bodie, are fitter for men of low 
degree ; and in all cases it is good to provide reme~ 
dies against the irritating occurrences of mutable 
fortune. 

Some men’s fortunes indeed are like Homer’s 
verses, that have a slide and easinefs more than o- 
thers, but all ought to provide against that which 
is the usual. lot of humanity. 

The best sailors are made on the rockiest fhores, 
and the faculties of men are best improved by fre- 
quent danger. 

The fox hath become the most cunning of a- 
nimals as being continually exposed to the greatest 
number of enemies. 

Let a man therefore dilligently perfect himself 
in this grand part of the art of life, adding daily 
to the strength of his industrious habits. 

In this also hee will find vertue, as in other cases, 
its own reward. 

For it is in the dislocation of the powers of the 
understanding and imagination, that mental misery 
consisteth, and man is always happy when the spi- 
rits have an easy flow, and when hee is in pursuit 
of something pleasing which hee thinketh hee may 


obtain. 

Now a man in that state is not only easy and hap- 
py in himself, but he is agreeable also to others, and 
particularly to his family and companions; for he 
will not be exposed to lie heavy upon the enjoy- 
ments of, other men, or meddle injuriously with 


their particulars. 
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When hee cometh to his own fireside, he will be 
in good humour with his wife and his family, espe- 
cially if they are also busy in their own respective si- 
tuations. 

Hee will cast a cheerful look around him where- 
soever hee goeth, and bee kind to his fellows, be- 
cause hee is at peace with himself. About a good 
man in such a state there is an atmosphere of content- 
ment and cheerfulnefs that is the sweetest air a man 
can desire to breathe in ; and women will delight in 
bim, for hee may give them pleasure without 
trouble or contradiction, and hee will say pleasing 
things to them, which charmeth and holdeth all the 
daughters of Eva. 


* * © * Although their thoughts may seem too 


severe who think that few ill natured men goe to 
Heaven ; yet it must be acknowledged that good na- 
tured persons are best founded for that place ; espe- 
cially as it is certainly a véry mistaken conceit that 
we fhall have nothing to do in the mansions of eter- 
nity with the social vertues, since Heaven is ex~ 
prefsly called the city of God. 

Now a city pre-eminently exprefses what is so- 
cial. 

But whatever succefs they may have as to Hea~ 
ven, they are the acceptable men on earth; and haps 
py is hee who hath his quiver full of them for his 
friends. 

These are not the dens wherein falsehood lurks, 
and hypocrisy hides its head ; wherein frowardnefs 
makes its nest, or where malice, hard heartednefs, 
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and opprefsion love to dwell ; but such as carry their 
hearts in their countenances, and need not be 
scrutinized, who make not only the best friends, 
but the most generous enemies. 

Of the Roman emperors and other potentates, the 
best were the busiest and best natured; witnels 
Trajan, Titus, and Marcus Aurelius ; those pretious 
elohims of the earth, whose number is so small that 
they might be all written in the posey of a gold 
ting. 

I rémember to have been present at the last ad- 
vices and injunctions given by a wise and honour- 
able man to his son and heir, then just entering into 
the tempestuous conflicts of life, and they made u- 
‘pon my mind so deep an imprefsion, that I thall 
endeavour to set them down in this place. 

The wife, the family, and servants of the good 
old man being present, he raised himself up upor 
his death bed, and he spake thus, with clear but 
feeble accents : ; 

Aduice of a father to his son. 

** My son, I have trained thee up in the habits 
of industry and vertue. Continue te live happy 
in the elizium of a vertuously composed mind; and 
let intellectual contentments still hold the first place 
ever those that are sensual. 

** Keep a tight reig upon the wild horses of Plata, 
that they may not carry you aside from your celes- 
tial journey :—thus much to thee as a scholar. But 
now, as untoa poor fallible creature, 1 must tell 
thee, (with the desire of edifying all here present 
as well as thyself,) that without being constantly 
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employed, it is hard, if not impofsible, to be wor- 
thy. 

‘*¢ Make amusements your recreations, or intermif- 
sive relaxations, and not your life and profefsion. 
Tranquillity is better than jollity, and to avoid and 
appease pain is better than to invent new pleasure. 

** Our hard entrance into the world, our miserable 
going out of it, our sicknefses, disturbatices, and 
sad rencounters in it, doe al] clamourously tell us 
Wee come not into the world to run a race of de- 
light, but to perform the sober acts and serious 
purposes of man and citizen, which to omit were 
foully to miscarry in the advantage of humanity, 
and to play away the noble stake of life which can 
never be renewed. 

‘* Standing upon the narrow isthmus of life look 
forwaid to the boundlefs ocean of eternity, and re- 
member, that ** moa mutant am-mos qui trans mare 
currunt ;” that is, as the tree falls see fhall it lye. 
Think not that it bee pofsible for a refined spiri- 
tual nature'to bee extinct by the difsolution of the 
‘body which it animated. That which is thus once 
alive, will in some way be always, except it des. 
troyeth itself ; and let me warn thee, that by plung- 
ing the celestial matter, as it may be figured, of the 
soul, in the grofsnefs of sensuality, i may be finally 
and utterly destroyed, or becpme a vefsel (as the 
apostle sayeth, ) fitted for destruction. 

“* Confirm thyself therefore my son, and may all 
here present confirm themselves in the habits of zzdus. 
try and benevolence, and by studying the true art of 
iife, prepare themselves for a peaceful and happy 
departure !” 7 
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Havre already, I am afraid, availed myself too 
freely of the indulgence of the Editor of the Bee, in 
laying before the public a series of efsays, which; 
though on animportant subject, are very uninteresting 
to many readers, I fhall now only beg permifsion to 
conclude my observations, by pointing out the man- 
ner in which high excise duties on articles of home 
manufacture occasion that great opprefsion of which 
the people so universally complain. 

It is not by the amount of the money paid, that 
taxes can, in a nation so wealthy as this, produce 
any material hardfhip ; because it ultimately comes 
out of the pockets of the wealthy inhabitants of the 
country ; and the labouring people receive wages in 
proportion to the prices of the articles necefsarily 
consumed by them, which are affected by the taxes. 
But the evils that arise in society from high taxes 
are occasioned by their being injudiciously laid on ; 
and the numerous fiscal regulations that become 
necefsary for levying them. 

We have examined, in my last efsay, p. 91, some 
of the hardfhips that accrue to traders in conse- 
quence of the necefsary regulations for the 
prevention of smuggling in cases of high duties 
being imposed. Hardfhips of the same nature, 
as the reader will readily perceive, are felt By 
manufacturers in a much stronger degree; theif 
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operations being much more numerous and compli- 
éated than those of the merchant. The general prin- 
ciple of this is easily seen; and it is unnecefsary 
here to descend to particulars, as in that*case we 
would be obliged to tréat of each manufacture sepa- 
rately; we fhall therefore proceed to the other 
branch of the subject, oz. the evils arising to the 
community from smuggling in consequence of high 
excise duties. 

It is almost unnecefsary to mention, that expe- 
rience has proven the impofsibility of preventing 
smuggling when exorbitant duties are payable ; and 
it is a curious fact that the smuggling itself brings 
about, in many cases, the ruin of the practitioners of 
it, even although they fhould never be detected nor 
fined, nor have goods seized. It is by smuggling 
alone that all the evils so loudly complained of in 
our end: of the island are occasioned ; and from it 
alone has arisen the ruin of so many manufactures 
and manufacturers since the extension of the excise 
laws, particularly brewers, soap boilers, and starch- 
-makers. 

The manner in which these distrefsing circum- 
stanees are brought about is as fellows: two starch 
makers, for example, carry on each a great businefs, 
by which they draw a handsome ineome, and live 
with their families in-affluence and splendour. The 
duty paidon the starch is above one half of the grofs 
price at which it is sold, and of course, if even a 
small part of that duty can be evaded, it will be a very 
great acquisition to the person who brings that about. 
This is a great inducement to these manufacturers to 
employ all their ingenuity in contriving the means of 
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smuggling ; in which we fhall suppose one of them at” 
length succeeds so far as to be able to manufacture 
one-tenth part of his starch free of duty, by which 
he draws ten per cent. more profit than his neighbour 
and rival. Having come thus far, he finds that if he 
reduces his price five per cent. he may sell three 
times as much starch as he would do at the old 
price ; his neighbour not being able, for want. of 
smuggling, to hold forth such good terms to the 
public: He does so. The other is obliged to reduce 
his price also, as he would otherwise meet with 
no customers, and be obliged to give up businefs ; 
by which means he carries on 2 losing manufacture 
for a year, endeavouring all that time, by cheating 
the crown, to re-establifh his former profits. At 
length he also finds out a method of smuggling, by 
which he is enabled tomake his goods twenty per cent. 
cheaper than formerly ; he immediately reduces his 
price still farther, and the one who first succeeded 
in the enterprize is now in the same situation as he 
had put his neighbour by his avaricious conduct. 
Whilst things are going on in this manner, the price 
in general being reduced below what manufacturers 
im another part of the country, where the opporty- 
nities of smuggling are perhaps not so favourable, 
ean afford to compete with, they are obliged to 
give up their businefs, and throw their industrious 
workmen helplefs and unemployed into the world; 
whilst they themselves, if not already ruined by a 
fruitlefs competition with their smuggling brethren, 
must turn their capitals and their .attention into 
some other line of employment, in which they are 
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employed, it is hard, if not impofsible, to be wor- 
thy. 

** Make amusements your recreations, or intermif- 
sive relaxations, and not your life and profefsion. 
Tranquillity is better than jollity, and to avoid and 
appease pain is better than to invent new pleasure. 

* Our hard entrance into the world, our miserable 
going out of it, our sicknefses, disturbances, and 
sad rencounters in it, doe al! clamourously tell us 
wee come not into the world to run a race of de. 
light, but to perform the sober acts and serious 
purposes of man and citizen, which to omit were 
foully to miscarry in the advantage of humanity, 
and to play away the noble stake of life which can 
never be renewed. 

** Standing upon the narrow isthmus of life look 
forwaid to the boundlefs ocean of eternity, and re- 
memb r, that ‘* soa metant an mos qui trans mare 
eurruat ;" that is, as the tree falls see hail it lye. 
Think not that it bee pofsible for a refined spiri- 
tual nature to be~ extinct by the difsolution of the 
body which it animated. That which is thus once 
alive, will in some way be always, except it des. 
troyeth itself ; and let me warn thee, that by plung- 
ing the celestial matter, as it may be figured, of the 
soul, in the grofsnefs of sensuality, i may be finally 
and utterly destroyed, or becpme a vefsel (as the 
apostle sayeth, ) fitted for destruction. 

“* Confirm thyself therefore my son, and may all 
here present confirm themselves in the habits of izdus- 
try and benevolence, and by studying the true art of 
life, prepare themselves for a peaceful and happy 
departure !” r 
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ON REVE 


‘ 
or 


Continue 

Havre already, | am afraid, availed myself too 
freely of the indulgence of the Editor of the Bee, in 
laying before the pubhe a series of efsays, which, 
though on an important subject, are very uninteresting 
to many readers, | thall now only beg permifsion to 
conclude my observations, by pointing out the man- 
ner in which high excise duties on articles of home 
manufacture occasion that great opprefsion of which 
the people so universally complain. 

It is not by the amount of the money paid, that 
taxes can, in a nation so wealthy as this, produce 
any material hardthip; because it ultimately comes 
out of the pockets of the wealthy inhabitants of the 
country ; and the labouring people receive wages in 
proportion to the prices of the articles necefsarily 
consumed by them, which are affected by the taxes. 
But the evils that arise in society from high taxes 
are occasioned by their being injudiciously laid on ; 
and the numerous fiscal regulations that become 
necefsary for levying them. 

We have examined, in my last efsay, p. 91, some 
of the hardfhips that accrue to traders in conse- 
quence of the necefsary regulations for the 
prevention of smuggling in cases of high duties 
being imposed. Hardfhips of the same nature, 
as the reader will readily perceive, are felt By 
manufacturers in a much stronger degree; theif 
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operations being much more numerous and compli- 
cated than those of the merchant. The general prin- 
ciple of this is easily seen; and it is unnecefsary 
here to descend to particulars, as in that‘case we 
would be obliged to tréat of each manufacture sepa- 
rately; we fhall therefore proceed to the other 
branch of the subject, oz. the evils arising to the 
community from smuggling in consequence of high 
excise duties. : 

It is almost unnecefsary to mention, that expe- 
rience has proven the impofsibility of preventing 
smuggling when exorbitant duties are payable ; and 
it is a curious fact that the smuggling itself brings 
about, in many cases, the ruin of the practitioners of 
it, even although they fhould never be detected nor 
fined, nor have goods seized. It is by smuggling 
alone that all the evils so loudly complained of in 
our end of the island are occasioned ; and from it 
alone has arisen the ruin of so many manufactures 
and manufacturers since the extension of the excise 
laws, particularly brewers, soap boilers, and starch- 
emakers. 

The manner in which these distrefsing circum~ 
stances are brought about is as follows: two starch 
makers, for example, carry on each a great businefs, 
by which they draw a handsome ineome, and live 
with their families inaffluence and splendour. The 
duty paidon the starch is above one half of the grofs 
price at which it is sold, and of course, if even a 
small part of that duty can be evaded, it will be a very 
great acquisition to the person whe brings that about. 
This is a great inducement to these manufacturers to 
employ all their ingenuity in contriving the means of 
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smuggling ; in which we fhall suppose one of them at” 


length succeeds so far as to be able to manufacture 
one-tenth part of his starch free of duty, by which 
he draws ten per cent. more profit than his neighbour 
and rival. Having come thus far, he finds that if he 
reduces his price five per cent. he may sell three 
times as much starch as he would do at the old 
price ; his neighbour not being able, for want of 
smuggling, to hold forth such good terms to the 
public: He does so. The other is obliged to reduce 
his price also, as he would otherwise meet with 
no customers, and be obliged to give up businefs ; 
by which means he carries on 2 losing manufacture 
for a year, endeavouring all that time, by cheating 
the crown, to re-establifh his former profits. At 
length he also finds out a method of smuggling, by 
which he is enabled tomake his goods twenty per cent. 
cheaper than formerly ; he immediately reduces his 
price still farther, and the one who first succeeded 
in the enterprize is now in the same situation as he 
had put his neighbour by his avaricious conduct. 
Whilst things are going on in this manner, the price 
in general being reduced below what manufacturers 
in another part of the country, where the opportu- 
nities of smuggling are perhaps not so favourable, 
ean afford to compete with, they are obliged to 
give up their businefs, and throw their industrious 
workmen helplefs and unemployed into the world; 
whilst they themselves, if not already ruined by a 
fruitlefs competition with their smuggling brethren, 
must turn their capitals and their .attention into 
some other line of employment, in which they are 
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not so well versed as in their former once thriving 
businefs ; and the consequence is often great lofs, 
bankruptcy, and ruin. 

To return to the two competitors in smuggling : 
They find that by being each of them occasionally 
undersold, their profits are on the whole much re- 
duced,—perhaps entirely so; and in place of them 
lofs appears on their books. They have been fre- 
quently each of them detected by the revenue offi- 
cers in their illicit practices, and fined in great sums: 
Their capital is thus reduced: Their families, which 
were at the beginning accustomed to live in luxury, 
and their children educated with the lofty expecta- 
tion of wealth, in consequence of the dazzling pros- 
pect of great gains from their extended trade, are 
now as expensive as ever. They find themselves 
burdened with a great stock of utensils, which have 
been increased and altered on every favourable fluc- 
tuation of the state of their trade. In this situation 
they know not how to turn themselves: their credit 
is good ; they see an evident downfal in the world 
if they give up businefs ; and they look with a blind 
fancifulnefs on the pofsibility of things altering for 
the better,—continue their businefs,—continue to 
lose,—are brought into embarrafsments,—come at 
last to an ignominious bankruptcy, and linger out 
the remainder of their days in miserable poverty and 
reproach. 

Every person who has resided in Scotland of late, 
and been attentive to matters of that sort, must be 
sensible of the truth of the picture I have drawn; 
but I believe few attribute the fatal effects to the real 
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cause, smuggling ; and as long as the high duties at 
present payable on many articles remain, that perni- 
cious smuggling will continue in spight of all the 
regulations, opprefsive or otherwise, that can be 
made, 

For a farther illustration of this subject, and its 
application to brewery I refer the curious reader 
to a pamphlet publifhed in Edinburgh in the year 
1791, of which a review is given in the Bee, vol. iv. 
p.183. It contains not only a view of the bad tenden- 
cy of the high- taxes, but also of the bad management 
of many of the officers of the revenue; and I have 
not heard of any of the facts therein stated having 
been contradicted either in public or private, though 


I believe their publication has had the effect of pro- - 


ducing a considerable improvement in the execution 
of that branch of the revenue laws. But.#io radical 
improvement in this respect can ever be made, until 
our legislators fhall be fully convinced of the cruelty 
and impolicy of loading any branch of manufacture 
with exorbitant duties, so as to abandon entirely 
that pernicious system of legislation, which has but 
too long prevailed in this country,—the only real 
grievance that I can see the industrious people have 
reason to complain of. A reform in this respect 
would be attended with the most beneficial effects, 
and would reflect much honour on the minister who 
fhould first patronise it. On this branch of the sub. 
ject I could extend my observations to a great length, 
but having already experienced a great fhare of in- 
dulgence from you I must not farther transgrefs. 
Leith, Fanuary 1793- TRADER POLITICAL. 
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THE MISANTHROPE. 
"Trrovcn a man of sense, and a man of vanity, is @ 
seeming contradiction, yet by a certain modification 
of the disposition, and some collateral circumstances, 
such characters really exist. These form the true 
misanthrope. The misanthrope is originally a vain 
character. He fancies himself to pofsefs qualifica- 
tions which nobody else can perceive. He thinks 
he deserves esteem for these qualifications, and but 
wery few respecthim. At his first setting out in the 
world, his conceit and vanity procure him enemies. 
As he advances, he grows sour and morose. The 
gloomy side of things is always the first to present 
itself ; and he is troubled with dubiety and anxiety 
till events are over, Mankind soon perceive his 


propensities, and despise him; while he on the 
other hand detests the race, lives discontented, and 
dies unlamented. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 
A MEAN and sordid soul will produce mean actions, 
though it animates the person of a prince; and a 
great mind will scorn either afsuming or cringing, 
though it inhabit the body of a scullion. 


Among the uncertainties of the human state, we 
are doomed to number the instability of friend- 


thip! 





POETRY. 


APRIL. 


Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris tt Favont: 

Trabuntgue siccas machine carinas 5 

Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igne 3 

Nec prata canis albicant pruinis. Horace. 


Now blooming April’s come in lovely hue, 
And hoary winter’s now spent all his ire, 
Save that at év’n he sometimes doe srenew 
Th’ unequal fight, and lights the vaulted fire. 


With ice, the piercing blast, and howling storm, 
Th wintry pastimes now away are fled ; 

Away those chequer’d scenes which once did form 
The joy of youth, tho’ mix’d with latent dread. 


Th’ accumulating snowballs now no more 
Along the hoary ground by youth are roll’d ; 
Nor is the schoolboy seen as oft before, 
To whip his whirling top wjth fingers cold. 


No person now the curling stone does throw, 
Nor do boys glide along the glafsy plain ; 
No nimble scaters drawn up in a row, 
Their fkill exert, fhouts of applause to gain. 


The river swell’d with copious rills, does flow 
With force impetuous thro’ the chequer’ vale; 
Nor are it’s sides pent in with ice and snow, 
Nor does it murmur in its frozen cell. 


Pleas’d nature now her frowns aside does lay, 
And o’er her face afsumes a wreathed smile ; 

Ev’n at this time, how pleasant ’tis to stray 
Along the fields, clad in their humble stile. 


Already do the trees their leaves expand, 

The birds chear with their notes the early dawn; 
And nature’s carpet, fhortly will demand 

The gentle foot, spread out upon the lawn. 


Now is the time for him who loves to muse, 

_ Abroad to wander in the sunny vale, 

While yet the springing herbs do sip the dews, 
And birds with matin song delight the dale. 


VOL. xiv. EE 
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There let him stray, indulging serious thought, 
And let him, when in nature’s book he reads, 
Think on the winter drear that’s with death brought, 
And on the spring eternal that succeeds. 
Banks cf Etrick, PROTEUS. 
March 29. 1793. 


ANACREONTIC. 
For the Bee, 


] rarw would strike a louder string, 

Of arms and martial feats would sing ; 
How Wolf subdued the Gallic pride, 
And like the conqu’ring Theban died. 
How foremost in the ranks of war, 

The sword of Scotland flam’d afar ; 
Dealt wild destruction to the foe, 

And laid the howling Indian low : 

From Pindus’, from Castalia’s streams, 
Deep read in forms, and learn’d in names ; 
I bid the muse ascend sublime, 

And build the everlasting rhime ; 

But forms and long learn’d words are vain, 
Harfh and uncouth the stubborn strain ; 
But when I sing the pow’r of love, 

Soft melody delights the grove ; 
Fragrant blooming flow’rs arise, 
Breathing incense to the fkies ; 

Soft as evening zephyrs blow, 

The ambling easy numbers flow ; 

And by this proof convinc’d I see, 

O love I have no muse but thee! 


SonneT. 
For the Bee: 


As he who wand’ring o’er the dreary waste 
Of parch’d Arabia’s wide extended plains, 
At the black clouds that bode the coming blast, 

Appal’d, feels sudden horror freeze his veins. 


Should he, perchance, descry some happier isle, 
Where all is peace the howling blasts among, 

Hies him where painted landscapes ever smile, 
List’ning with rapture to the woodland song. 

Such is thy voice, O friendfhip ! to his soul 
Who long has wander’d in affliction’s way, 

Who, while misfortune’s clouds around him roil, 
Has watch’d in vain sweet pleasure’s tardy ray; 

Thy heavenly voice can ev’ry charm restore, 

Dispels misfortune’s gloom, and bids him sigh no more. 

ASCANIUS ALTER. 





on the priory of the two lovers. 


Oricin or THE Priory or THE Two Lovers. 


In the twelfth century lived one of those titled barbarians 
who prided themselves in that prerogative of impunity 
which was one of the characteristics of the feudal go- 
vernment, and which was indeed quite worthy of such a 
system. The sole delight of this haughty baron seemed 
to be in frequent and capricious displays of savage des- 
potism. He was continually conceiving the most absurd 
ideas of amusement; and his gothic imagination ever 
selected that which bordered most on the ferociousnefs of 
credulity. To a brutal rage for singularity, like this, we 
may doubtlefs trace the origin of those whimsical services 
that were appendant to our ancient fiefs, and which the 
enlightened legislatures of modern times ought universally 
to eradicate. 

Our baron was bappy in all those extravagant freaks in 
which high birth and unbounded riches could enable him 
toindulge. Anonly daughter he had, named Genevieve, 
whom the chronicles of those times have handed down 
to us as a paragon of beauty. It may be imagined, in 
course, that a crowd of rivals contended for the honour 
and happinefs of her hand. Nor can we suppose the peer- 
lefs Genevieve herself unsusceptible of the tender pafsion. 
Baldwin, a young chevalier in the neighbourhood, had 
certainly no reason to doubt it. Amiable he was, and 
amiable did he appear in the eyes of the charming 
maid. 

Ardent and reciprocal was the pafsion they cherithed. 
His, however, the young chevalier studiously concealed 
from every eye. His patrimony was too slender to en- 
courage aspiring hopes, and in conjugal alliances does ip- 
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terest too often preside with fatal sway—Through no 
other medium did the father of Genevieve view her lover. 
To a thousand exalted qualities, the liberal gifts of nature, 
he was totally insensible. 

Baldwin was convinced then, that he never could he 
the hufband of the beautiful Genevieve. But does love 
ever reason? He listens—he attends only to the tender 
sentiment, and.no obstacle does that sentiment perceive. 
Has love then sufficient resources in himself >—Every 
day the tendernefs of the two lovers increased ; and in- 
creasing it seemed to become irresistible. 

The baron is aot long unacquainted with their mutual 
pafsion. He surprises the young chevalier with his 
daughter. He could perceive the ingenuous franknefs of 
modesty in the one, with ardour and inexprefsible extacy 
in the other. In the first suggestions of fury, he would 
have sacrificed Baldwin to immediate vengeance. Gene- 
vieve throws herself at her father’s feet ; fhe bedews them 
with her tears; “ I will not survive him! (cries the beau- 
teous maid :) save him, my father hurt him not, or I die 
with him—I perith on the spot !”—The old baron was not 
unaffected by her tears; yet still his savage temper had 
the ascendant. Pointing to a hill near his castle, “ Young 
man, (said he,) you have been presumptuous enough 
to think one moment of my daughter. Neverthelefs fhe 
fhall be your wife, if you will carry her, without stopping, 
to the top of yonder hill; but the least repose thall cost 
you the prize.’—The chevalier does not suffer him to 
finifh. He flies to his mistrefs, takes her in his arms, 
and runs towards the hill, exclaiming, “ You fhall he 
mine! you /ba/l be mine !”—A crowd of vafsals afsisted 
at a scene that was at once so barbarous and so singy- 


lar. 
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Love has very justly been painted with a bandage over 
his eyes. Baldwin, in the excefsive ardour of his paf- 
sion, had not perceived the extreme difficulty of his un- 
dertaking. His eyes,—his whole soul was fixed upon 
Genevieve. 

He ascended the hill with inconceivable swiftnefs; he 
had wings ; he felt the heart of his mistrefs palpitate against 
his own. “I tremble, my dear friend! (said the,) you 
will not reach, you will not reach the top; moderate 
your impetuosity.” 

‘“‘ Fear nothing ,fear nothing, my adorable Genevieve ! 
You know not the power of love. I could reach, I could 
gain the fkies !” 

The whole afsembly utter vows to heaven for the ami- 
able pair. In a thousand ways they exprefs their en- 
couraging approbation. But the lover’s strength begins 
to fail—he perceives it himself. “ My dear, dear 
Genevieve ! speak to me; repeat to me, repeat that you 
love me. Fix your eyes on mine,—yes! I fhall feel more 
than mortal powers—you reyive me—you' strengthen 
me again.” 

Nature, however, abandons him. Love is now his only 
support, and what cannot love atchieve? Baldwin now 
looks toward the summit of the hill, and measures it with 
his eyes, which he had not done before. 

* Ah! is it not very high?” said his (terrified mis- 
trefs. 

“ I thall reach it—I /ba// reach it.” 

How justly has it been observed that love is capable 
of performing miracles! Baldwin, indeed, was no longer 
aman. It was the genius of love that triumphed over 
insurmountable obstacles. The cries of the spectators re- 
sounded on every side. They trembled, they mounted, 
they panted with the young chevalier, who was now intently 
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regarding the summit, as the period of his efforts. The 
admiring multitude did not fail to observe all his mo- 
tions. They saw every member working, struggling, van- 
quithing fatigue. Genevieve, the beauteous Genevieve! 
was weeping. 

At length, the happy chevalier gains the height. He 
instantly sinks with his precious burden on the earth, 
which he seems to embrace as the monument of his vic- 
tory. A man of letters would here mention Cesar, who 
embraced the earth in like manner; “ and for an object 
of far lefs consequence,” would add some enamoured lo- 
ver. Acclamations of joy arise, “ Baldwin is victor— 
Baldwin has gained the prize!” ‘“ My friend, my be- 
Yoved! (exclaims Genevieve,) will now be my hus- 
band.” She threw herself on his bosom—the lavifhes 
the most tender exprefsions; her lover answers not— 
his eyes are closed—he is motionlefs: ‘“* Oh! heavens! 
(cries Genevieve,) “ he isdead—Baldwin, my Baldwin is 
dead !” 

The young conqueror had sunk under his fatigue. 
“ He is dead, he his dead!” mournfully pafsed from 
mouth to mouth. Consternation is visible in every 
countenance. The eyes, the looks of all are fixed on the 
fatal summit. 

Genevieve, weeping, prefses her lover to her bosom ; 
fhe strives to recall him to life. Her kifses, her tears re- 
vive the chevalier ; he opens an almost lifelefs eye: with 
a faultering voice he can only utter, “ I die, Gene- 
vieve.——Let them give me at least the name of thy hus- 
band on my tomb ; the sweet idea consoles me; Oh! my 
only love, receive my last sigh.” 

The spectators, who did not a moment lose sight of 
Genevieve, had been restored with her to hope. They 
had easily understood that Baldwin had revived. They 
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now as easily perceived that it was only a rapid flat of 
‘hope. They were convinced of it by the dreadful fhriek 
with which Genevieve again uttered, “ He is dead, he is 
dead!” In a moment, they saw her sink on her lover’s 
corpse. 

The inhuman baron is now agitated by all the terror 
of paternal love. He flies to the hill. The crowd has- 
tily follow him. They gain the summit. They find 
Genevieve, with her two stiffened arms, embracing the un- 
fortunate Baldwin. In vain would her wretched father 
revive her.—-Genevieve, Genevieve herself was now no 
more. 

All the people loaded with reproaches the barbarian, 
who in vain prefsed his daughter to his bosom. They 
. ¥aise the two bodies, they place them weeping, in the cof- 
fin. Piety did not fail to consecrate the sentiments of 
nature and compafsion. A chapel was built on the fatal 
spot ; and the father, desiring in some measure to expiate 
his fault, erected a tomb, in which he ordered that those 
whom he would have separated in life, fhould be uni- 
ted in death._-This place, as we have before observed, 
has ever since been called by a name that will perpe- 
‘tuate their melancholy story. ‘“ The priory of the two 
lovers.” 


Unfeeling fathers, henceforth learn to know, 
The sad effects which from your folly flow ; 
Let this sad tale your gothic souls reclaim, 
And turn your thoughts to virtue and to fame. 





ANECDOTES. 


Upon the dollars, stivers, and doits, coined at Dordrecht 
in Holland, is the figure of a milk maid sitting under her 
cow, which figure is also exhibited in relievo on the wa- 
ter gate. The occasion was as follows: In the noble 
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struggle of the United Provinces for their liberties, the 
Spaniards detached a body of forces from the main army, 
with the view of surprizing the town. Certain milk 
maics belonging to a rich farmer in the vicinity, percei- 
ved, as they were going to milk, some soldiers concealed 
under the hedges. They had presence of mind to pur- 
sue their occupation without any symptoms of alarm. 
On their return, they informed the authority of what they 
had discovered. The sluices were immediately let loose, 
the Spaniards drowned, and the expedition defeated. 
The states then recompensed the girls, and perpe- 
tuated the memory of this event as above mentioned, 
— 

In a war between the French and Spaniards in Flan- 
ders, a soldier being ill treated by a general officer, and 
struck several times with a cane, said coolly that the offi- 
cer fhould soon repent of it. A fhort time after, the 
same officer commifsioned the colonel of the trenches to 
send him out a bold fellow, who for a reward would 
undertake a dangerous piece of work. The soldier men- 
tioned offered his service; and taking with him thirty 
of his comrades, performed the work with succefs. The 
officer highly commended him, and gave him an hundred 
pistoles, the reward promised The soldier, after dis- 
tributing them among his comrades, turned to the officer 
and said, “‘ 1 am, Sir, the soldier you abused fifteen days 
ago, and I tok! you that you would repent it.” The of- 
ficer melted into tears, threw his arms around the soldier’s 
neck, beggrd his pardon, and gave him a commifsion that 
very day. 

: A CoRRECTION. 

In page 199 the colour of the elephant is said to be a deep tawny 
approaching to black. This is rather inaccurately exprefsed. The 
fkin itself is of an afh grey colour. The hairs dark,nearly black. At 
certain seasons, and in certain habits of body, thehairs that cover the 
fin are more or lefs numerous. Sometimes it is neatly naked, when 


it appears of a grey colour. Sometimes the hair nearly ‘covers the 
whole fkin, when it seems black. 








